ADMINISTERING   THE   REBUILDING   ACTS
its own financial but also, and this time by its express wish,
out of its own administrative resources. When estimating the
work which was done, this must always be borne in mind.
The difficulty of a task sufficiently formidable, to take a com-
parable example, to tax the strength of all Japan after the earth-
quake of 1923^ was enhanced by the delay in the passing of
the second Rebuilding Act. This delay was not the fault of
the City, for it had begun the promotion of a supplementary
Bill before the end of 1667.* Much of it was attributable to
the preoccupations and prorogations of Parliament,3 some to
the manceuvrings of the various parties interested in the
amalgamations of the parishes,4 and some to controversies over
1 For a description of the measures which had then to be taken, see H. G. Moulton,
Japan: an economic and financial appraisal (1932).
2 Jor., 46, f. 203.  On February izth, 1668, it was ready for counsel to draft. This
was to be done and the draft then presented to the King and, after him, to Parliament:
(Jor., 46, f. 212).
3 The Bill had passed through the Commons and reached the committee stage in
the Lords by May 8th, 1668.  On the day following, Parliament was adjourned, and
further adjournments prevented it from meeting again until October i9th, 1669.
The City then decided to promote the Bill previously put forward as it would be more
likely to be given a rapid passage if presented unaltered.  Unfortunately for its hopes,
the Houses were prorogued in less than two months, with the Bill still in the committee
stage in the Commons.   It was again presented at the end of February, and, after a
number of alterations, reached the Lords on March 24th.   Here it received further
alterations, but, on April 9th, it was given its final reading and on the nth it received
the royal assent.
4 This was a very complicated business.   There was general agreement that the
number of the churches had to be reduced and absolute unanimity among the parishes
against the sacrifice of their own. Jurisdiction and patronage added to the difficulties.
A return made in 1667 in connection with this question showed that out of the 94
churches included in it, 77 were under the Bishop of London, 2 under St. Paul's,
whilst 13 more were peculiars of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The patrons included the
King with 5, the Archbishop with 11 and the Bishop of London with 9. Westminster
Abbey and Christchurch, Canterbury, had 3 each, the City and the Companies 9
between them, and St. Paul's had 16.   Eighteen of the remainder were shown as
uncertain: (B.M., Harleian MS. 4941, ff. 52 et seq.}.
Some of the churches occupied sites which were essential to the carrying out of
improvements. St. Mary Woolchurch was required for the Stocks Market, All Hallows,
Honey Lane, and St. Mary Magdalen, Milk Street, for Honey Lane Market, and St.
Michael le Querne for the western entrance into Cheapside. But where this urgency
did not apply there was in many cases no strong reason for distinguishing between
one and another. The threatened parishes petitioned vigorously against the loss of their
churches (an excellent example may be seen in Repert., 74, f. 309), and there was a
widely spread feeling that preference was being given to the great powers rather than
to the city's convenience. Pepys, hearing that the City's Bill had passed in the
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